Anne Bradstreet (March 20, 1612 — September 16, 1672) 


> Born: Anne Dudley 
March 20, 1612 
Northampton, England 
> Died: September 16, 1672 (aged 60) 
North Andover, Massachusetts 
> most prominent of early English poets of North America and first writer in England's North 
American colonies to be published. 
>» the first Puritan figure in American Literature 
> Bradstreet was a well-read scholar especially affected by the works of Du Bartas (Guillaume 
de Salluste Du Bartas (1544, in Monfort — July 1590, in Mauvezin) was a Gascon Huguenot 
courtier and poet.) 
> Her early works read in the style of Du Bartas, but her later writings develop into her unique 
style of poetry which centers on her role as a mother, her struggles with the sufferings of life, 
and her Puritan faith. 
> Her first collection, The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung Up in America (published in 1650), was 
widely read in America and England. 
> She first stood on American soil on June 14, 1630 with Simon, her parents, and other 
voyagers as part of the Puritan migration to New England (1620-1640). 
> In October 1997, the Harvard community dedicated a gate in memory of her as America's 
first published poet. 
> In 1650, Rev. John Woodbridge had The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung Up in America 
composed by "A Gentlewoman from Those Parts" published in London, making Anne the 
first female poet ever published in both England and the New World. 
> Anne Bradstreet's education gave her advantages that allowed her to write with authority 
about politics, history, medicine, and theology. Her personal library of books was said to 
have numbered over 800, although many were destroyed when her home burned down. This 
event itself inspired a poem titled "Upon the Burning of Our House July 10th, 1666". 
> Much of Bradstreet's poetry is based on observation of the world around her, focusing heavily 
on domestic and religious themes, and was considered by Cotton Mather a monument to her 
memory beyond the stateliest marble. Bradstreet's work was deeply influenced by the poet 
Guillaume de Salluste Du Bartas, who was favored by 17th-century readers. 
> one of her most famous poems, "To My Dear and Loving Husband". 


Role of women: 


Marriage played a large role in the lives of Puritan women. In Bradstreet's poem, "To My Dear And Loving 
Husband," she reveals that she is one with her husband. "Jf ever two were one, then surely we." The Puritans 
believed marriage to be a gift from God. In another of Bradstreet's works, "Before the Birth of One of Her 
Children", Bradstreet acknowledges God's gift of marriage. In the lines, "And if I see not half my days that's 
due, what nature would, God grant to yours, and you;"-Bradstreet is saying that if she was to die soon, what 
would God give her husband. She could be referring to him possibly remarrying after she dies. Another line 
shows that she believes that it is possible for her husband to remarry. By using the lines, "These O protect 
from stepdame's injury", Bradstreet is calling for her children to be protected from the abuse of a future 
stepmother. The fact that Bradstreet believes that God will grant her husband a new wife if she dies shows 
how much Puritan women believed in marriage. 


Throughout "Letter to Her Husband, Absent upon Public Employment," Bradstreet states how she feels lost 
when her husband is not around and that life is always better when he is around. In Bradstreet's poems, it 
can be assumed she truly loved her husband and missed him when he was away from her and the family. 


Bradstreet does not resent her husband for leaving her with the family and with all of the household needs; 
she just misses him and wants him back with her. 


The primary roles of women in Puritan society were to be wives and mothers and provide the family with 
their everyday needs. Women were expected to make clothing for the family, cook meals, keep the 
household clean, and teach the children how to live a Puritan lifestyle. Various works of Bradstreet are 
dedicated to her children. In works such as "Before the Birth of One of Her Children" and "In Reference to 
Her Children", Bradstreet shows the love that she has for her children, both unborn and born. In Puritan 
society, children were also gifts from God, and she loved and cared for all of her children just as she loved 
and cared for her husband. She always believes they too are bound with her to make "one." 


Reception: 


Because writing was not considered to be an acceptable role for women at the time, Bradstreet was met with 
criticism. One of the most prominent figures of her time, John Winthrop, criticized Ann Hopkins, wife of 
prominent Connecticut colony governor Edward Hopkins. He mentioned in his journal that Hopkins should 
have kept to being a housewife and left writing and reading for men, "whose minds are stronger." Despite 
heavy criticism of women during her time, Bradstreet continued to write which led to the belief that she was 
interested in rebelling against societal norms of the time. 


A prominent minister of the time, Thomas Parker, was also against the idea of women writing and sent a 
letter to his own sister saying that publishing a book was outside of the realm of what women were supposed 
to do. No doubt he was opposed to the writing of Bradstreet as well. These negative views were likely 
augmented by the fact that Puritan ideologies stated that women were vastly inferior to men. 


> Anne Bradstreet's works tend to be directed to members of her family and are generally intimate. For 
instance, in Bradstreet's "To My Dear and Loving Husband", the poem's intended audience is her 
husband, Simon Bradstreet. The focal point of this poem is the love that she has for her husband. "J 
prize thy love more than whole mines of gold". To Bradstreet, her husband's love is worth more than 
some of the best treasures that this earth has to offer. She also makes it a point to show to her 
husband that nothing can fill the love that she has for her husband. The lines, "My love is such that 
rivers cannot quench," the rivers represent death, which she says the fire of her love is invulnerable 
to. The last line of the poem sums this up with the words, "Then when we live no more, we may live 
ever." 


> By reading Bradstreet's works and recognizing her intended audience, one can get an idea of how life 
was for Puritan women. According to U.S. History.org Puritan women were required to attend 
worship services, yet they could not to speak or offer prayer. Women were also not allowed to attend 
town meetings or be involved in the decisions that were discussed. If Puritan women were to be seen 
and not heard in public, then one can say that most of their works are not meant for public 
consumption. 


Themes: 


The role of women is a common subject found in Bradstreet's poems. Living in a Puritan society, Bradstreet 
did not approve of the stereotypical idea that women were inferior to men during the 1600s. Women were 
expected to spend all their time cooking, cleaning, taking care of their children, and attending to their 
husband's every need. In her poem "In Honour of that High and Mighty Princess Queen Elizabeth of Happy 
Memory," Bradstreet questions this belief. 


"Now say, have women worth? or have they none? 
Or had they some, but with our queen is't gone? 
Nay Masculines, you have thus taxt us long, 

But she, though dead, will vindicate our wrong, 
Let such as say our Sex is void of Reason, 

Know tis a Slander now, but once was Treason." 


Another recurring subject in Bradstreet's work is mortality. In many of her works, she writes about her death 
and how it will affect her children and others in her life. The recurrence of this mortality theme can be 
viewed as autobiographical. Because her work was not intended for the public, she was referring to her own 
medical problems and her belief that she would die. In addition to her medical history (smallpox and partial 
paralysis), Bradstreet and her family dealt with a major house fire that left them homeless and devoid of all 
personal belongings. She hoped her children would think of her fondly and honor her memory in her poem, 
"Before the Birth of One of Her Children.” "Jf any worth or virtue were in me, Let that live freshly in thy 
memory." 


Bradstreet is also known for using her poetry as a means to question her own Puritan beliefs; her doubt 
concerning God's mercy and her struggles to continue to place her faith in him are exemplified in such 
poems as "Verses upon the Burning of our House" and "In Memory of My Dear Grandchild". Her works 
demonstrate a conflict that many Puritans would not have felt comfortable discussing, let alone writing. 


In "The Prologue," Bradstreet demonstrates how society trivialized the accomplishments of women. The 
popular belief that women should be doing other things like sewing, rather than writing poetry. 


‘Tam obnoxious to each carping tongue 

Who says my hand a needle better fits, 

A poet's pen all scorn I should thus wrong. 
For such despite they cast on female wits: 

If what I do prove well, it won't advance, 
They'll say it's stol'n, or else it was by chance." 


In "To My Dear and Loving Husband," Bradstreet confesses her undying love for Simon saying 


"Thy love is such I can no way repay, 
The heavens reward thee manifold, I pray." 


Her deep passions can be found again in "A Letter to Her Husband, Absent upon Public Employment." Her 
overt affections for her husband help readers to understand Bradstreet's temerity. 


Anne Bradstreet wrote in a different format than other writers of her time. This mainly is due to the fact that 
she wrote her feelings in a book not knowing someone would read them. In her poem "A letter to my 
Husband" she speaks about the loss of her husband when he is gone. 


"T like the earth this season morn in black, my sun is gone." Here Anne is expressing her feelings of missing 
her husband when he is away. 


"To my faults that well you know I have let be interred in my oblivious grave; if any worth of virtue were in 
me, let that live freshly in they memory". Anne expresses the feeling she has of wanting her children to 
remember her in a good light not in a bad light. 


> Tone: 


Bradstreet often used a sarcastic tone in her poetry. In the first stanza of "The Prologue" she claims "for my 
mean pen are too superior things" referring to society's belief that she is unfit to write about wars and the 
founding of cities because she is a woman. In stanza five Bradstreet continues to display irony by stating 
"who says my hand a needle better fits". This is another example of her sarcastic voice because society 
during this time expected women to perform household chores rather than write poetry. 


Although Anne Bradstreet endured many hardships in her life, her poems are usually written in a hopeful 
and positive tone. Throughout her poem In "Memory of My Dear Grandchild Simon Bradstreet," she 
mentions that even though she has lost her grandson in this world, she will one day be reunited with him in 
Heaven. In "Upon the Burning of Our House," Bradstreet describes her house in flames but selflessly 
declares "there's wealth enough, I need no more." Although Bradstreet lost many of her material items she 
kept a positive attitude and remained strong through God. 


> Bradstreet wrote four quaternions (Quaternion is a poetry style in which the theme is divided into 
four parts.), "Seasons," "Elements," "Humours," and "Ages," which made possible her "development 
as a poet in terms of technical craftsmanship as she learned to fashion the form artistically." 


Selected works: 


e Before the Birth of One of Her Children 

e A Dialogue between Old England and New 

e A Letter to Her Husband, Absent upon Public Employment 

e Another 

e Another (II) 

e For Deliverance From A Fever 

e Deliverance from Another Sore Fit 

e Contemplations (poem) 

e In Honour of that High and Mighty Princess, Queen Elizabeth 

e In Reference to her Children, 23 June 1659 

e The Author to Her Book 

e The Flesh and the Spirit 

e The Four Ages of Man (quaternion) 

e Four Seasons of the Year (quaternion) 

e Four Elements (quaternion) 

e Of The Four Ages of Man (quaternion) 

e The Four Monarchies (quaternion) 

e The Prologue 

e To Her Father with Some Verses 

e To My Dear and Loving Husband 

e Upona Fit of Sickness, Anno 1632 Aetatis Suae, 19 

e Upon My Son Samuel His Going For England, November 6, 1657 

e Upon Some Distemper of Body 

e Verses upon the Burning of our House 

e The Tenth Muse Lately Sprung Up in America (1650) and, from the Manuscripts. Meditations 
Divine and Morall, Letters, and Occasional Poems, Facsimile ed., 1965, Scholars' Facsimiles & 
Reprints, ISBN 978-0-8201-1006-6. 

e An Exact Epitome of the Three First Monarchies (1650) (a.k.a. Exact Epitome of the Four 
Monarchies) 


e In Memory of My Dear Grandchild Elizabeth Bradstreet, Who Deceased August, 1665, Being a 
Year and Half Old. 


